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ABSTRACT - ' 

A program was designed to reduce communication 
apprehension by using systematic- desensitization, rhetoritherapy , and 
selected instructional strategies. Rhetoritherapy refers to the 
development 'of appropriate communication behaviors through a 
goal-setting procedure in which students .learn to establish- ^ 
reasonable goals, ascertain behavior. indicative of goal -achievement , 
develop appropriate plans of actions, and carry out the plans for 
fulfilling^ their goals. An evaluation of this, instructional program 
was conducted by comparing data on one class using 'the experimental 
program design to data on another cDafes receiving regular 
instruction. The pre and posttest scores olE communication ' 
apprehensfori, instructors' observations of student bejiavi'or, course 
evaluations;, and^stud^nts' self-reports revealed that the alternative 
instruction was s^erior to regular classroom instruction ior 
student? h&gh in communication apprehension. (RL) 
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Abstract 

* <« * ■* 

A program is described in' which systematic* desensitization, rhetori- 
therapy, and selected instructional strategies were combined to provide high 
communication apprehensive students with foundational confidence, skills, * 1 • 
,.and principles in communication. ° 1 

* * - 

Pre- and post-PRCA scpres, instructor observations of behavior, course- V 
evaluations, and self-reports of pre- and* posf-anxieties and'skills reveal that 
for^high communication apprehensive students alternative instruction was superior 
to regular classroom instruction. • 
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A Skills Development and Apprehension- Reduction Program 
for Communication Apprehensive/Reticent Students: 
An Alternative' to Basic Course Instruction 

The fact has been firmly established that approximately 20% of the 
college students in the U.S, have high communication apprehension,* and that these 

students are at a disadvantage in academia, in their future jobs, and in their 

" 4 . I ' 
interaction with others. Thus, taken together the evidence points to an exten- 

sive and^setious problem — one* that should be, and*is, the concern of COmmUni- 
^i 0 

cat ion* educato'rs. *• ' 

Jt is the negative effects of communication apprehension which behoove 
educators fo seek out appropriate counteractive instruction for the communica- 
tion apprehensives to cpunter those effects. Two general approaches are avail- 
able: 1) develop ,slgLlls*sa that ^ny resident anxiety does noD lead' to negative 
behavior? 2) reduce the r apprehension so that the students can engage in normal 
behavior ot at least learn behavior as do nonapprehensive students. Indeed,' 
the merits qf both approaches . be'en well argued in^the speech communicTatioi^ % 
discipline, but effective "pi^grams utilizing both approaches are not well known. 
Thi's paper briefly identifies methods used, within each approach and 'describes 
a program in which t.h^ two ap{>rpaches are combined fo£ successful results. 

Within the skills development approach t\e* most common, counter measure to 
high communication apprehension is regular classroom instruction in public 
speaking. That instruction/ however, has* not bfeen show^f|> v effectively reduce 
communication apprehension for those .with high r communication apprehension *nor to 
effectively develop the skills of those with high communication apprehension. 
Althbugh the level of communic^fi&n apprehension has been shown jto drop for a 
public speaking class, ^ evidence exists, which indicates that for approximately 
25% of the students communication apprehension is increased.^ Such evidence is 



collaborated by the, reported observations of several communication scholars 

* that. f(^r many high communication dpprehensives public speaking courses in- 

V 

7 t _ 

crease communicatipn apprehension^ 

5 '"J 

Some evidence shows that skills training in public speaking does reduce 

\ speech anxiety. That evidence however, does not seem applicable to regular 

* * * 

cla ssroom^Lnst ruction since it is based upon results from groups whic^ w$re 

treated quite unlike regular students: the students were homogeneously grouped 

suct^that all had high speech anxiety, and the subjects were given special atten-" 

tion, a condition not available in regular classrooms. Furthermore, the studies 

only address speech anxiety, one state of communication apprehension, and there- * 

fore, one must be reluctant to generalize the results to a reduction in communi- 

cation apprehension, , especially since Weissberg and*Lamb found that public - ^ 

• speaking training did not reduce general anxiety. The conviction that regular 

♦ 

> public speaking instruction is not sufficient for those with high Communication 
apprehension has given rise to a number of alternative methods within each of 
the two approaches. % « 

Within the approach of reducing anxiety * a popular method of reducing 

■ 'i : . 4 

communication apprehension 'h£s been systematic desensitization. According to 
self-reports' and ^behavioral observations 11 " systematic desensitization has 
**^y&en ^shown to be effective in reducing fcoramuhkcatioa apprehension in most cases 
of state and trait coifimunication apprehension. \ * 

Recently cognitive restructuring Jias been argued 'to be. a superior, alter- 

12' * 
native to systematic desensitization, some evidence shows that it indeed ''has 

" v 

merit when applied to speech anxiety, *one state df \cotffinunication apprehension. 13 . 

Cognitive restructuring combined with systematic. deserialization is also a suc- 

1^ 

- cessful method of reducing speech anxiety. m . Studies have not be^U'reported to „ 

v ■' • « ' ' 

> establish that these most recent methods are superior to systematic desensitization 



for reducing trait communication apprehension. 

1 ' \ ' 

Within the approach of developing communication skills so that anxiety, 

\ 

. if remaining, does not lead td negative behavior, the most popular method is 

that>yknown variously as rhetoritherapy , goal analysis, and reality therapy. 

/ 

By design this- method does not focus only oh high communication apprehension^ 
as the cause of communiaatibn deficiency, although anxiety is regarded as inte- 
gral to reticent behavior. 15 The assumption underlying rhetoritherapy is that * 
anxiety is incidental to the main problem of insufficient, skills*which are likely 
the indirect caujje of anxiety in the first place; thus, rhetoritherapy attempts 
to develop appropriate behavior irrespective of whatever anxiety is present.. 16 
Positive, appropriate' behavior ?is developed through a goal setting procedure 
in which the students learn to establish accomplishable goals, ascertain behavior 
indicative of goal achievement, develop appropriate plans of .actions, and carry 
out the plans fdfc goal ftclf oilmen t. 17 ' 

§tudent. self-reports and subjective instructor observations repeal that ' 

•* * » * 

rhetoritherapy is successful in altering behavior .and thereby reducing the 5 ^ 

likelihood of experiencing the negative results of communication apprehension. 18 

♦ * v 

However, the amount of communication apprehension reduction is not' known. Studies 

which' have tested skills ' training . in specific matters of dating 19 and group dis- ' 

. 20 ' • ' ' . 

cussion show a reduction in performance anxiety. - In addition, the. above men- 
tioned studies on reduction of speech anxiety. by skills training suggest that 1 
skills training can lead to anxiety reduction. 

To summarize "the 'literature; 'both approaches to counteracting communication 
apprehension have merit. Although different in strategies, the two approaches 

" * 

m3y «i» e C ? mb - ned to yield a balanced program. In other words, some ^students may ' 
indeed have resident skills although communication anxiety preempts their mani- 
testation, -and some students may indeed have communication anxiety' because they 



do not possess skills, and some students may have both insufficient skills 
and communication anxiety independent of the lack of skills. In an effort to 

* e 

maximize the possibility of counteracting the negative effects of high communi- 

* * * 

cation apprehension or" reticence, .both approaches may well be combined. Such 

% * ^ ' ^ < - 

a conclusion is supported by some, researchers' observation that a combination 

of a variety of successful methods* should be employed for the variety of 

21 >% * * 

students needing help. \ . l% 



The temainder of this p^per d^cribes a program in which th<? two general 
approaches were combined. Employed inT the program were systematic des*nsitiza~ * 
tion, rhetoritherapy, and selected insect ign^strategies wj^J.ch made the program 
1 a 1 viable communication course for reticent/high communication apprehensive student 



/ w > ' /\The Program 



In actuality, the program was.^n alternative course in communication. 

The students worked directly oxx resolving apprehension,, developing skills, 'and 

Reaming principles^ within the' three areas of interpersonal communication," group * 
* • / * 

communication, and public speaking. The three areas were each emphasized since* 

credit fot Mastering the alternative course* was to be awarded in any one^Qf tffe • 

uniyersity's three introductory cfcursefe representing* each of^the surveyed •areas: / 

Although the special 'section did not fia^e the depth of. instruction in any one - * 

9 area as did the respective introductory course, we and the university recognized 

'that the specialized instruction wbuid be as meaningful to reticent students as 

would regular instruction to nonr'eticent students. Since we sought to introduce 

fundamental theory and to deVelop foundational skills in*each area,"we called » 

the alternative instruction Foundations in Human Communication. 

Course design and structure \ " 

~ ; \ ' . ' ■ . . - . 

, - The, course* was tead taught by two instructors in order to utilize the *f ' 
expertise £hat one* had obtained ^as an intern in retoritherapy and one^hSd 



obtained as an intern in systematic desensitization. The instructors met + 
weekly ,to evaluate the previous class meeting, plan the next meeting, and 
•discuss the progress of the students. ^ 

In order to* fit the -schedules of the majority of students, the class 

& • . 

met in the evening from 7:00 to' 10:00 once a week. Usually th^iirst hour of 
the class was devoted to theoretical material and everyone met in the same room. 
For the second Hour the class was split into two groups. One group received 
systematic desensitization, while jthe^other gfqup engaged in a classroom activity 
related to the theory previously discussed. During the third hour of the class 
* the two groups were reversed. * w • 

— ' i 4 

Screening v 

In order to identify reticent students or those, with high communication * 

* ' ■ y • 

apprehension, ^ two screening methods 5 were employed during the Sirst lecture hours 

V - 
of the three introductory spe.ech communication courses. These tyo- methods are 

commonly employed in systematic desensitizat-iQn And rhetoritherapy programs 
around the country. 

— k o o 

The Personal Report of Communication Apprehension (PR£A) was administered 

— — + 

and students with a score of 88 or above, the "criterion for hfgh communication 
apprehension, were contacted tf> attend an interview. Students* were also given 
a list of six descriptors of reticent blhaviors, and those who felt that they 
experienced some or'all of these symptoms were asked to come for an interview 
at specified times. ' ' W*- * • • ' m 

Through the personal int«views the, students were guided t to a realistic 
assessment of their communication needs, and** they were oriented to the goals 
and procedures of the. program. The decieion^ao enter the program was left up. 
to the student. Ten students enrolled in the class. •« 



Rhetorltherapy 

.The skills instruction was 'patterned after and included many of the / — 
same procedures as the Option «D program, directed by Dr. Gerald Phillips/ at 
( the Pennsylvania State University. ' For a complete description of this pro- 
gram, the proceedings paper by DeBoer, Corey, and Metzger from the 1976 Speech 

23 

Communication Association convention .may be consulted. 

' - • \ 

At both the beginning and the end of the course, students were required , 

, to write a paper describing what communication strengths and weaknesses they > 

had and how they would like to communicate differently. Each sti^ient brought 

. - Y . ' 1 

the first paper to an individual conference with one of thte instructprs. At 

this conference the instructor used the paper to help the* student decide on his 

qr her first communication goal. The paper at the end of the quarter enabled 
*"' $ • • * 

the student and the instructors to assess his or her' progress, yln the first 

two weeks of the course -the process of goal preparation was taught using Robert 

" . ' ■ % 24- 

M^ager s*- book, Goal Analysis . * Receiving particular attention was the difference 

between desireable and "doable" goals. Desireable goals are vague statements 

of an intended state; as is, "to become a good communicator". 11 Doable* goals 

are statements of intended observable behaviors, as is, "to stand in front of 

O " r ' . 

the class and give a public speech for five minutes." Wittf doable goals 

students are directed to specific preparatory* activities, and they are t able to 

measure their progress. fc With only a desirable goal reticent students 'have a 

propensity to* disavow progress. •** > ; * » 

Students were required t\> set, accomplish,- and report on at least three * 

: . - . \ 

•♦communication goals. ^The goals N^olllpwed a g'radual progression which started 
with an, interpersonal communication goal such as striking up a conversation with - 
a stranger at^a party and which culminated with a public speech .to the class;* 
hence, the goals became succeedingly more difficult! For the most part students 



mac^e their own 'decisions about what gpals to assume. This allowed the *\ 
„ students to personalize the course and its content. " c / 

m 

Systematic desensitization. 

Systematic desensitization, was administered. 'according to the detailed 

\ y . . * 25 

guidelines set forth in an article by Dr. James C. McCrosRey. The rationale 

for systematic desensitiz'ation was presented prior to the first systematic de- 

sensitization session. ' McCf-oskey' 1 s standa*A xfo&ege hierarchy was utilized in. 

all eight f if ty-miriute- sessions of systematic desensitization. After about- 

•three sessions „- it • became apparent tnat some students were moving'up th» 

9 r * ■ 

hierarchy more slowly than others. We, therefore, divided the class .into a 

t * 
slow and a fta&tv group. This measure particularly facilitated the apprehension 

reduction of students whose conperns* ftere focused on the upper end of the ' 

hierarchy which referenced public speaking , activities. ' Occasionally students 

indicated a suspicion that systematic desensitization may not be valuable for 
« * 

them., When such occurred, . the rationale for systematic desensitization was 
again ptesented. * -> 

Theory instruction f . , / . 

' - ► 

Fundamental communication theory in the areas, of intrapersonal communi- 
cation, interpersonal communication,' group communication, and public speaking 
was presented ^through a survey textbook and classroom lectures. Although several 
textbooks could have been selected* Communication by Larry Barker was emp^yed. 2 ^ 

• s \ ■ 

To accent the theory, classroom activities such as the Johari Window exercise, 

group problem-splving exercises, job interview role plays", and iiftpromptu 

speeches were conducted.' 
i s 

• 4 

Exercises were selected and* implemented with the nefeds of the students in 
mind. For example, we chose a problem-solving exercise whic/h required partici- 
pation from all^roup members in order to derive the correct answer. For. the 

• %> * . ■ ■ » . . „ 
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job interviews tvo^outsiders who had different' interviewing styles interviewed 

students in separate classrobms before approximetely one-half of the students. 

Thus, by alternating the group of observers, each student observed both styled 

as well as ej^^^ed one style in his interview.. * 

Puring the impromptu 'speaking exercise, students received feedback on • 

their first speech and then attempted to incorporate this feedback iif a second „ 
r • I ' /■ * . V 

speech. This process of feedback and rehearsal was occassionally used in dndi-, 

vidua! conferences with students befote they* implemented their goals. The 

students were able to practice their speeches, for example, in front of the in- 

•structor before. they gave the speech in class. One other valuable exercise was * 

a group sharir^ session on th& performance of the first goal. By reporting 

on their individual difficulties and achievements, students were able to not * 

only -experience self -disclosure but also to *see that their concerns were not 

.necessarily unique to them. Above all, this exercise provided each,. member wifh ' 

group encouragement. ^ * * ^ 

Grading 

The grades awarded in the class were primarily awarded $n a contract 
basis. Contract grading is viable in light of previous research which indicates 

that -students have a greater decrease in speech anxiety if they are not subjected 

27 % 
to pressures of grading. Furthermore, the contract grading system is consis- 

tent with the philosophy that, students make voluntary, individual commitments to 

enter the course and to improve on tffeir communication. 

Students were guaranteed a M C^ 'in the course if they averaged "C" or better 

v_ * & . * - 

on the quiz on goal analysis and a test on communication theory, successfully 

y % 
completed three goals of / which one, was a public speech, completed both self- ' u 

-? 

assessment papers, and attended regularly. A "B" or^^'A" Uj the' course re- r ' 
quired more goals, higher grades on the tests, and near perfect attendance". 



' m Prograin Evaluation 

To^ determine the "degree of effectiveness of the, special instruction", 

four data bases were tapped:' Communication , apprehension levels as shown by 

the PRCA, instructor observations of behavior, student evaluations of the course 

and instructors, levels of v pierce ived^anxieties and skills. .The latter -data 

base resulted from a questionnaire which was a se t lf-report of anxiety perceptions 

.of communication anxiety and skill levels 'before ' the course* and after the course. 

The areas addressed in this questionnaire were social conversation, ' gfoup dis- 

cussion, .conversaty,n with authority figures,' and public speaking (see Exhibit A) 

To determine* if the special instruction was more beneficial than regular "instruc- 

tion, the data from. the' -special class were compared with that from a control grou 

* v ' • -•.'<. 

The .control group, like the special' class, was«drawn from. fundamentals classes 

^in speech communication, > and the same^ screening procedure was jemployed . Con- 

stituting the control group were fourteen students, who attended ' their regular 

classes as they norraally-wquld. 

Levels of communication apprehension * ' * • \ 

At t » 

With respect to« differences between pre- and pjost-PRCA scores, the 

special class had a diff ere'nce "mean of 18.29 and a resultant t- value of- 3.18 

which was .significant at p.<.025 level. With a difference mean of 6.85 and a *' 

t value-of 1.65, the control group's apprehension 'change was not significant . . 

(p = .126). Although the difference between.'the groups' .difference means was 

as high as 11.44 (score range .was- 0 - 125), it only approached significance 

' " — * ' if. 

(t - 1:62,. p - 1.23). The low t value was undoubtedly due to extreme variance: 

x » f 

individual change scores were as much as 22 points higher or 33 points lower 

than the mean .change score.'* , 

. • Thus, at best, the results* show that the special class significantly de- *- 
creased, in communication apprehension while the control gfoup. did not and that! 



the improvement of the special class approached signif icanca when' compared 
to that of the .control group. . . . , e 



c 




Instructor observation t V , ^« 

As instructors of the special cl^ss we continually observed the b&haViors 
and behavioral statements of the students. We noted dramatic increases' in % 
amounts of nonverbal expression, social interaction, class discussion, ,and 

* v . * * 

positive (versus negative} statements of communication encounters/ Especially * 

, interesting was- the way the students personalized * their learning. ^Rather than 

merely acknowledging an understanding of communication, a student would express 
, ' ■ * ' .\ ■ ' C 

his/her learfiinjf in terms of what he/she could now do. For example, instead 

of saying, "I have learned how people communicate with others, 11 they wQuijl saj 

,! I can now open up conservations. 11 In general we concluded, that although 

progress varied among the students, all exhibited a significant reduction of 

anxiety and development * of communication skills. . " 

Unfortunately, due to complications, in procedures, and cooperation, dbser- 

vat ion* data for the control group is negligable; nonetheless, three general 

themes were evident: 1) "the reticent students participated little in dis- 

cussiojis, 2) the reticent students demonstrated high anxiety in public coramuni-. 

e ^E i °5^ situat:ions > and 3) the* y reticent students progressed only moderately 

in their abilities to communicate effectively. 

Incomplete as the control data, is, we can only . conclude that.the special 

• V * " / 

instruction helped students improve in their' communication* 9nd* that it is 

r " \ . . 

doubtful that similar improvement -results from regular classroom instruction. 

* / • 

Levels of perceived . anxieties and abilities • . ' * 

At the conclusion of- the quarter each group, responded^ to questionnaires 
which asked the students to assess levels of communication anxieties 'and skills 

they perceived they had . both before and after completing the course. Xalcula- 

/ ' V 

tions of t values for the special class revealed that all eight of the different 



. between before and after assessments were significant at the p ^.01 level. 
In other words, in .the areas of group discussion, speaking with persons of 
higher Status, striking up acquaintances and building friendships, and making 
oral reports; the students in the special cla§s perceived large positive changes 
. in both their anxieties and their' abilities. For the control group, only four 
of the eight paired comparisons were significant at the p<(.01 level, although 
six were significant at the p*C.05 level. Not significant were the subjects' 

» 

perceptions of the extent their abilities had changed in the two areas of 
speaking with persons of higher status and of striking up acquaintances and 
bufilding friendships. 

For each group cumulative change scores were calculated and compared, ^txe 
resultant t .of 2.42, significant at the p<.025 level, revealed that the special 
instruction led to a higher perception of progress than did regular instruction* 

Course and instructor evaluations 

Except for matters dealing with the textbook, the special class' mean 
ratings for all areas indexed by the course and instructor evaluation were 
2*0 or lower! Translated according to f t he . questionnaire's descriptors, these 
ratings indicate that the instruction J.n each area was from "above average 11 
to "excellent. 11 The two means pertaining to* the textbook fell between "average 11 
and "above average." 

Compared to the control group's mean ratings for all^arWs indexed, , 

composite mean ratings indicated that the^special cl^ss had a significantly 
more positive (lower), assessment of the instruction than did the control group 
(•t = 1.79, p ( <'05).' "« 

Related to the? course and instructor evaluations were three addendum 
, ^ items which were completed by -those in the specjLal class. The first item set 

V . . / 

ERIC ' 13. 



the special class' mean ratings were more positive (lower). A t-test on the 



12 ' 

concerned the extent which the special foundations course was actually a 
* threatening experience in comparison 'with the extent which the students pre- 
viously thought a communication course would'be threatening. No significant 
difference was found. The second item concerned the extent to which the 1 
students thought the spedial section should be available to other students 
with high communication anxiety. On a scale ranging from "I 11 as "very* large 
extent 11 and "5" as "very little extent the mean* was 1.60. The final^item 

concerned the extent which each student thought the course had ben^ited him/her. 

* * 

On a similar scale as the above item, the mean rating was 1.70. 

N * 

, ' Discussion - ' 

The progress attained by the students cannot be attributed specifically 
to systematic desensitization, rhetoritherapy , or other aspects of the special 
instruction. No doubt, the approaches collaborated in making the students com- 
fortable and -capable in communist ion. In^ny case, the argument £yer causes J 
should not deny the fef£ects of the instruction. They' are a decrease in communi- 

cation apprehension, an inereabe in communication skilJLs, and a significant. 

# 

positive percept ion^of progress. 

For the reticent student the perception of improved abilities may be as 9 
important as the ability itself. Indeed, many-reticent students appear capable 
of the variety of communication acts which they fear, but they are convinced 
that they are not capable. Thus, an important outcome of the special instruction 

is the students 1 ^significantly better perception of their progress than that * 

t. 

attained by reticent students in the regular classroom. 

AlthSugh not as effedtive as special instruction, regular instruction will 
yield* some perceived progress. Unfortunately, not all reticent students-will, 
fior can', endure the pain in order to experience the benefit. Even i£> all students 
stayed in regular communication classes, we could not, based on the results of 



this sttidy, expect .them to experience either the breadth or the depth of 

perceived improvement; as they would with special instruction. 

'.The Special class 1 comparatively' better perception of progress very 

likely contributed to its comparatively higher evaluation of the .course and 

thes instructors. * Although a number of factors may have influenced^ the assess- 

ment, we think that the primary reason that^he ^valuation is ppsitive is that 

> the jstudents regarded the instruction as appropriate for them. Iti fcfiy case, 

in the vi^w of the students, the coufaination of approaches which we employed was 

of high* quality, and the special instruction was more, satisfactory than regular * 

classroom instruction. - - H 

For^ the reticent students, bettet instruction does not raeaa less threatening 

instruction 1 . The special class regarded the course as a more threatening ex- 

perience than ^hat they had perceived a communication &6urse would *be. Several 

factors appear *to have led to greater tnre^t. First, the special class was 

small in size; consequently, the students could not as easily withdraw from class 

discussion as they normally would. Secondly, because two instructors were 

present in the small cla$s, the students 'experienced* more instructor contact 

than they* usually experience. Third, class discussion and group exercises were 
■ * • 

commonplace activities that could not be avoided by the reticent students. Fourth, 
the- special class was structured so that students moved to progressively more 
challenging communication acts; thus, they were'* not allowed to experience anxiety 
bnce and then relax. 

\^ Perhaps the most remarkable finding of this project is that inspite of the 
threat experienced in the special class, the students thought the cla<ss useful* 
and they highly recommended it for continuance. Apparently the students re- 
tpgnized value in engaging in the anxiety producing communication acts, and 
they 'found that the anxiety costs were offset by suitable developmental benefits. 
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Although the belching strategies were .instrumental 'in producing posi- 
tive results, some other factors associated* with the special class merit men- 

c • * 

«* * • I 

tion. First, a student's consideration of the session was likely an admission ' 
of a problem* 'By openly admitting the problem t.he student could deal with it 
directly. Second, a student Ix s voluntary enjoinment to the section probably be- • 
camera psychological commitment to work on the problem. Third, participation 
with oAly students who had the ^ajne problem likely became therapeutic in that a 
student could feel thatf the others understood him/her. Important to note is * 
the fact that evert these incidental contributions % to success are not normally 

available in* regular classroom instruction. \ ' 

- \ 

\ * . . 

* Alternatives to the Program • . . > 
Although our method of instruction was successful, we recognize sevjeral 

. things that could be done for improvement. With a class of more than ten 
students, it would be difficult to conduct classroom activities arid % still in- 
elude an hour for systematic desensitization. Systematic desensitization could 
be offered as an out-of-l&ass, required activity. .Two reasonable scheduled ses- 

sions each week would ^accommodate the students. * * 

V . . f 

To assist with systematic desensitization and classroom exercises, an in- 
structor should have an assistant. .One option is to acquire a capable speech 

• « \ 

communication major. Another is -to use a student who has previously gone 

* * 

through the program. The usefulness of the" latter option has been noted in a 

,i 

/ i 28 \ » 

previous project!* * ^ . 

Because reticent students typically expedience more apprehension in 

public speaking than in other tommdnication activities r the systematic desen- 

sitization perhaps should be completed before the public speeches are given. 

Eight sessions of systematic desensitization normally yield a significant re- * 

' 29 

duction of communication apprehension; therefore, that part of the course can 
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usually be« completed before two-thirds of the course is over.' 

•f * * 

* *$ m l T1 ) e Hierarchy of communication situations-used in systematic desehsi- 

tization A way be determined by the class. Apprehension producing stimuli' could , 

* > be set forth and then rank' ordered. 

* If time allowed and if the instructor obtained adequate training, cognitive 

restructuring could be included in the class^activities . Class^scussions 

could emphasize 1) how" communication anxiety is often caused by illogical, self- 

defeating, ^ and anxiety arousing thoughts; 2) how negative self -statements are 

, identified; and 3) how coping statements are constructed and 'employed . .The 

students could incorporate coping statements into their preparation for. each 

communication goal. Coping statements could be listed on the preparation sheet 

and practiced as- part of the respective preparatory activities. A v thorough 

explanation ,of cognitive restructuring procedures has been reported by Fremouw 
* * 

-30 

and Scott. N# / 

Conclusion 

, ~ ■ v 

• *" • 

. The strength of the combination approach appears to be that it addresses 

*V the studentsf problems whether they are in apprehension, deficient skiils, or 

both. Because theoretical instruction S ^n^be offered in conjunction with the 
corrective measures, the entire* program constitutes viable communication in- 
struction. * * 

One objection to some corrective programs is that insufficient money ^rui 

time are available. The alternative instructional approach bypasses thesfe ob- • 

/ 

. jections because it does not require additional staff. In a' multiple section 

course »one already existing section may be designated as the alternate 'section. 
In other words, students with communication concerns resulting from high com- 
munication apprehension could be reassigned to a common section. 
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r r 1 

With severe communication apprehension^ and without communication 

skills students are disadvantaged in academic classrooms, in social ihterac- 

£ion, and in vocational choices. Thus/ their education is 'incomplete without 

learning to successfully communicate. Although regular instruction ma/ help, 

it does not yield the positive results of specially designed instruction. The. 

special instruction involving both systematic >desensiti,zation, apd rhetori- - 

therapy is the very kind of education that the reticent stucfents need. . * 
v * 
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• Z . perceptions' oI' v ^ills Questionnaire ' ' 
/Directions: ' Before .beginning to respond hp the questionnaire,, record 

social^security number, in the spaces provided on the mark sense 
totzn. No- other information needs' to be supplied' at the top of the 
???* Se fr se v/ orm; ' 10 res P ond to the questions/ indicate -by marking the 
n space vflfich corresponds -tflr the extent whipH -fits your perception 



1. To w£at extent did you f eel\ ccmf or'table* 
. and confident -in participating in* group - 
discussions before taking this course? ' 



2. 



3. 



-To what extent do you now feel comfortable- 
and confident in -participating in group 
discussions? • , * 

•• • ' * s„ * • 

To what extent do you ^thinlc ytfu had ifhe' 
ability to participate in group *dis- * 
cussions before taking thils course? ~ 



4. To what extent do you now fcaVe* the 

ability .to participate in group^ dis- / 
cussions? ' * 



bable 



5. To what extent did you feel comfortable 
..and confident 'ia speakingly! th persons 
of higher status (e.g., pressors? 7 
bosses, policemen) "before • taking this ' 
. course? . . . 



Very 

large 

extent 
- y- 2 



.Very 
l*i±tl'e 
1 extent 

4 



"•1 ♦ 2 



;1' 



a- 4 5. 
3 4 -.5 
3. 4 5 



o . . To .what extent do' you think 'that you now 
. ; feel- comfortable and' confident- in speak- 
• • * mg with -persons ■ o# higher - status'^ 



Mr To what extent do ylnTthink. that -you 
W- had' the abilities to speak v/ith per- ' ■ 

higher status before taking- '< " 
this cotuese? ' - . 

** ' * 

8; .To what extent do you now have v the •' •' 
abilities to speak with persons of * : 

. higher status? . ' . . 

t 

9. To what. extent did you f eel '.comf or-* ' • ' 
.. table and confident. in striking up] 

acquaintances and building friendships V 
• ^before taking this course,? ,* * 

♦ 

To 'what extent do you now feel comfor- 
table and confident in striking up - - 
acquaintances and building friendships'? - 

. , * * ' 

To --what , extent do you think you had the ' 
abilities ^dJitrike up acquaintances 
, and build friendships ■ before talcing 'this' 
course? * ** - . 

2; To what extent do you now have 'the afcili— 
ties to strike up acquairitSuicjec and build 
friendships? . ' t- " * 
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1 



■4 



2-2'. 



i 



4 .-5 



v. 



3,3. . To. what ;extent did you feel comfortable 
^d confident in -making oral reports 
- -in public sitiiaticms-ijefore taking 
this cpurse'^ ' N > • ' . ^ ' 

i . $ f /.'*»' 

14. To whajt extent 4a*you now feel co'mfor- . 
, . table and confident in making* oral 

reports in public -"si tuitions ? 

» ♦ * • * 

15. To what extent 'do you think you had 
the' abilities to make oral reports in 

jpublic situations before taking this' 
course? . • . ' ^> . - , 

16. To what extent "do you now have the % 
^abilities to make oral reports in* 

public situations? 



Very 
. r large 
• extent 
— .fK 2 



Very 
little 

extent 

4 rr -- 
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